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publication were assured, there was to be freedom of religion, secrecy
of private letters, the right of assembly, the homes of citizens were
not to be entered or searched without warrant, citizens were to have
the right of participating in civil examinations and could petition
Parliament and sue officials for violation of their rights.107 Some
of these civil rights had been common in China for centuries through
the ethics of Confucian teaching rather than from written law; but,
in the latter part of the Manchu dynasty, they had fallen somewhat
into desuetude.108
The new constitution involved the scrapping of familiar political
institutions and their reform on occidental lines largely unknown
to China. The abandonment of the monarchy in favour of a republic
was, indeed, a drastic and hazardous experiment but an American*
authority on Chinese history has said, "it is clear that this offered
some, perhaps the best, hope of avoiding prolonged civil war and
possible foreign intervention".109
One of Sun's first acts as Provisional President was to issue a
manifesto addressed "To all friendly nations". Beginning with a
strongly worded indictment of the Manchus which touched, rather
deverly, on their interference with foreign trade, this manifesto
proclaimed the establishment of a republic to "remedy these evils".
It promised to respect existing treaties and concessions and loans,
including those entered into by the Manchus prior to the revolution*
and to protect foreign persons and property. The phrase "we shall
strive to elevate the people, to secure peace and to legislate for
prosperity**, summed up the cherished aims of the Provisional Presi-
dent. As this manifesto was issued in the very flush of success it is
striking to find an appeal to foreign nations to "bear in patience
with us the period of trial confronting us and our reconstruction
work". Here was no easy optimism! Sun knew well enough the
difficulties ahead, but he relied on the good will of other peoples
"to aid the consummation of the far-reaching plans which we aie
about to undertake". Alas! In 1912 it was altogether too much
to expect any nation to behave towards another with that disin-
terested generosity which is so common between individuals. The
manifesto ended in words of simple dignity:
"Witfa this message of peace and good-will the republic cherishes the hope
of being admitted into the family of nations, not merely to share its rights
and privileges, but to co-operate in the great and noble task of building m>
tfee civilisation of the world. Sun Yat-sen, President?*
T&e number of persons in Europe or America who, in 1912, looked